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MAJESTY AND BENEFICENCE 


AD it not been for the slow decay of the rocks, 
H there would have been no soil, and had there 
been no soil there would have been no life. 

Seen in the perspective of the years, there is majesty 
in the rotting of the rocks, and there is beneficence. 

We do not see clearly now all that is involved in 
the death of human beings. 

Perhaps ‘‘dust to dust, ashes to ashes,” is not the 
real fact. Perhaps it is not so far fetched to think that 
in the plan of the Creator life always is to come out of 
death. So why not add to the pain and loneliness of 
our funerals the mighty concepts of majesty and 
beneficence and hold fast to the conviction that we 


shall see face to face? 
* * 


THE EIGHT POINTS 


IDE as the gap is between church people who 
\V V refuse to have anything to do with war under 
any conditions, and church people who be- 
lieve that force may have to be used sometimes to 
arrest international criminals, we doubt if there will 
be disagreement, in churches at least, over the eight 
points on which Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt base 
their ‘hopes for a better future for the world.” No 
aggrandizement, territorial or otherwise, for Great 
Britain or the United States, no territorial changes 
that do not accord with the freely expressed wishes of 
the peoples concerned, the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which they live 
and the restoration of such rights to those deprived of 
them by force, equal access of all nations, great and 
small, victors or vanquished, to raw materials and to 
trade needed for their economic prosperity, economic 
collaboration between nations to raise labor standards 
and to promote social security, a peace that will 
enable men and nations to live in freedom and without 
fear after Nazi tyranny has been completely wiped out, 
freedom of the seas, disarmament of aggressor nations, 
abandonment of force in international disputes and 
‘the lifting from the peace-loving of the burden of 
armaments—these are the principles that these two 
statesmen set up as ideals. 

In darkest night here is a star. The issues in- 
volved are so momentous that partisanship ought to 
be laid aside. Unnumbered church conventions have 
passed resolutions calling for the substance of what is 


involved in these proposals. Such proposals strike 
at the economic causes of war, about which volumes 
have been written. They enunciate fundamental 
American conceptions of liberty and justice. They 
envisage peace on earth and good will among men. 

In our judgment they come with all the more 
force because their high idealism is shot through and 
through with a realism which recognizes that appease- 
ment or a peace by negotiation would make impossible 
the ends sought, and that the high, stern duty of the 
peace-lover is to destroy the forces that have so shat- 
tered and desecrated our world. 

* * 


A PAGEANT OF PEACE 


N the heart of Europe there is a tiny nation made 
up of twenty-two states, or cantons, which stands 
in sharp contrast to the one supreme state which 

the Nazis would hammer out. This is Switzerland, 
today an oasis in a desert of war—a little spot of free- 
dom in a Europe that is in chains. 

Those of us who listened on the radio on August 
1, were put into direct contact with a ceremony of 
moving symbolism. On that day, Switzerland cele- 
brated the 650th anniversary of its existence as a na- 
tion. In 1291, two hundred years before Columbus 
discovered America, Switzerland was founded. 

In a little glen near the shores of Lake Lucerne, 
three chieftains and their followers met and signed a 
compact. Three cantons united to form a nation. 
The place of meeting today is called the Rutli, and it 
is the most sacred place in the country. 

Now the three cantons have become twenty-two. 
In the country the people speak four languages. 
There is no Swiss race. The people are of French, 
German and Italian blood. But there is no race prob- 
lem in Switzerland. Their loyalty is to their own 
country and to the oath taken by the three cantons, 
Uri, Schwyz and Unterwalden, in the beginning and 
repeated every year. The citizens swear to respect 
each others’ liberty and never to permit an outside 
invader to have dominion over them. The country is 
founded on individual liberty and local self-govern- 
ment. No canton can dominate any other canton. 
And this League of Nations has worked. It has 
maintained its existence longer than any other form 
of government in Europe. 

Every year at the Rutli, surrounded by towering 
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mountains, the Swiss light the sacred fire of liberty, 
and then picked runners light their torches at the fire 
and carry the flame to their own cantons. 

Today through the magic of radio we could have 
the pageant described step by step, listen to the 
singing and the martial music, and get unforgettable 
word pictures of one of the significant celebrations of 
the world. 

As Anne O’Hare McCormick wrote in The New 
York Times of August 2: 

Yesterday the Swiss carried out the old ceremony 

as usual. The headlines were full of other things. Japan 
was “demanding” more bases, this time from Thailand. 
Germany and Russia were vying with one another in 
boasts of the number of enemy troops each had ‘“‘wiped 
out”? in bloody offensives and counter-offensives. 
New stories of sabotage and repression trickled out 
from the occupied countries. 

But in the heart of the storm there was a pageant 
of peace. At the very center of that scene of torment 
and disorder was a pattern of unity in diversity. .. . 

It is a good time to consider it as a living model of 
an order that has lasted 650 years. The direct an- 
tithesis of the supreme state, it is the pattern for an or- 
ganization founded on the citizen rather than on the na- 
tion. It is a model of denationalization, a model for a 
system in which the rights of the individual, within 
whatever boundaries he lives, will be guaranteed by in- 
ternational law, a model for the future Europe, per- 
haps. Europe’s frontiers can never be drawn to make 
peace, but this is a pattern of peace. It has enabled 
diverse races to live together in harmony, to lead the 
world in social legislation, to create together even 
today the one breathing place for free men in the middle 


of a prison camp. 
* x 


THE MURRAY GROVE ASSOCIATION 


HE Murray Grove Association, founded fifty-five 
years ago, is the custodian of a Universalist 
shrine that is 171 years old. 

Before the Murray Grove Association stepped in, 
the church where Murray preached his first sermon in 
America, the grave of Thomas Potter and his home 
were sacred places. Universalists often went there 
and often were saddened by neglect. Since the As- 
sociation was formed, our sacred places have been 
cared for and our great memories have been preserved. 

The year book of this Association, beautifully 
printed and illustrated, is a credit to the denomina- 
tion. Walter Gabell, Jr., of Philadelphia is the presi- 
dent and he announces the project of the Young 
People’s Association of Murray Grove, headed by 
Arthur Olson and Marjorie Polk, to finish the work of 
restoring the Potter house that was begun many years 
ago. Year by year improvements are made. Year by 
year Universalists come to know the place better and 
to love it more devotedly. All the reports agree that 
this year the meetings have been unusually good. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gehr have proved to be great acquisitions. 

* * 


MOVING THAT INSTITUTE 


HERE is nothing secret about the withdrawal 
of the Institute of World Affairs from Ferry 
Beach. The I. W. A. refused to permit the 

Universalist Church to sponsor the institute held 
there, and the Ferry Beach Park Association could 
not have organizations meet there not thus sponsored, 
without running the risk of having their property 
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listed for taxation. There was no desire to control— 
only a desire to help. 

Unfortunately the I. W. A. did not advise the 
Universalist Church or the Ferry Beach Park Associa- 
tion of action taken last April, when they voted not 
to go to Ferry Beach, but waited until two or three 
weeks before the institute was to open. Of course 
this was an accident or oversight, for upon men and 
women dealing with world affairs there is a special 
responsibility to be large-minded in personal rela- 
tions, and upon groups working primarily for peace 
there is an inescapable obligation to make peace in 
the daily round. — 

So, in spite of some rather unpeaceful resolutions 
passing over our desk, let us assume good will all 
around and rejoice in the Institute of World Affairs 
at Warner and the Institute of International Relations 
at Ferry Beach. 


* * 


DAMAGED CHURCHES 


E can now report upon further damage to our 
churches made in raids during recent months. 
The Plymouth church and the adjoining hall 
were completely destroyed. The Mission, York 
Street Church, and adjoining property of the First 
Church, Belfast, were completely destroyed. The 
First Church did not suffer. The two Missions in 
Liverpool have also been seriously damaged. The 
Hull Church has been rendered unsafe. Peckham 
Church has partly been destroyed. Wandsworth re- 
ceived further damage but services are still being 
held. Croydon church hall was destroyed and the 
church building grievously damaged. Stratford 
Church has received further damage. This bare re- 
cital gives no indication of the strain and anxiety that 
must have been imposed upon ministers and congre- 
gations, but from every communication we receive 
in this office the difficulties are being faced with 
wonderful courage and determination. As the damage 
accumulates, placing burdens upon many, so it be- 
comes apparent that as far as possible individual loss 
should be collectively borne by the whole movement. 
Just as the nation will survive because of this prin- 
ciple, so it may be the condition of survival of a num- 
ber of our congregations.—The Inquirer, London. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

It is amazing to note how many churches are com- 
ing to see that ‘a common purpose to do the will of God 
as Jesus revealed it” is the real basis of unity, and how 
many are insisting that a translation of beliefs into deeds 
is the supreme duty of the religious life. 

Wise action in church conventions, and every- 
where, depends on getting the facts and facing them 
with intelligence and good will, but how reluctant we 
are to go after them if they may reflect upon us or 
upon our friends. 


No Administration will live in history which 
does not deal as sternly with labor racketeers as it 
does with war profiteers. 


Neither the atmosphere of laziness nor that of 
busyness is favorable for the growth and enrichment 
of character. 
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The Love of God* 


Ernest Fremont Tittle 


HRISTIANITY rejects the view of Aristotle, and 

of certain modern philosophies, that God is a 

purely transcendent being whose life is not 

involved in the fortunes of mankind. For Christian- 

ity, God is the eternal Father of men, who shares the 

life of His human children and works evermore for 
their redemption and development. 

This was the insight and teaching of Jesus. And 
Jesus, by what he himself was and did, made this 
teaching credible. They who know nothing of kind- 
ness but only of cruelty may suppose that God, if He 
exists, is cruel. They who know nothing of forgive- 
ness but only of vindictiveness may suppose that God, 
if He exists, is merciless. But they who have encoun- 
tered love on earth, a love that is Christlike, may ven- 
ture to believe that God is kind. Thanks to Jesus, 
men found it possible to believe in a God who is love. 

This insight into the character of God enabled 
the early Christians to live in a hostile community 
unafraid. They were looked upon with suspicion be- 
cause they held to a way of life that was different from 
that of their neighbors. They were declared to be un- 
patriotic because they insisted that absolute loyalty 
belongs to God, and not to any earthly state or nation. 
They were accused of treason because they refused to 
worship at the shrine of the emperor. They were 
blamed and punished for every calamity of their time. 
One of them wrote, “‘If the Tiber rises to the walls, if 
the Nile does not reach the fields, if the skies are rain- 
less, if there is an earthquake, if a famine, if a plague, 
immediately goes up the cry, ‘The Christians to the 
lions!’’”’ They never knew when death would come or 
what hideous form it would take. Sometimes the 
condemned was given to wild beasts to be quickly 
or slowly devoured. Sometimes he was ripped open 
with hooks, or crucified, or burned. The most merciful 
fate he could hope for was the quick thrust of a sword. 
That, too, was a terrible time; but there were men and 
women who met it with steadfast courage born of the 
conviction that nothing could separate them from the 
love of God. 

Moreover, these early Christians laid the founda- 
tion of a new civilization, a new hope and happiness. 
In a world that was cursed by lust and cruelty, there 
appeared men and women whose lives were clean and 
whose hearts were kind; who stayed away from the 
obscene performances of the theater and the brutal 
combats of the arena; who went about doing good, 
caring for the poor, the sick, the outcast, recognizing 
no distinction of race or nation or class; who tn times 
of economic stress shared their earthly possessions 
with their less fortunate fellows; and who, in some 
cases, refused military service, although refusal meant 
martyrdom, choosing themselves to die rather than to 
kill. In a world that, having lost its faith, had grown 
cynical and joyless and was secretly tormented by 
doubt and fear of the future, there appeared men and 
women who were notably happy and hopeful. “The 


*Sermon preached over the Columbia Broadcasting System’s 
“Church of the Air’ Sunday morning, June 18, 1941, and sent 
out as a service of the Commission on Public Information of the 
Methodist Church. Dr. Tittle is the pastor of the First Meth- 
odist Church, Evanston, Il]. Published with his permission. 


church,” one of their leaders wrote, ‘“‘is the one thing 
on earth that always rejoices.”” And modern scholars 
are agreed that these early Christians, subjected 
though they were to outrageous indignities and bru- 
talities, were the happiest people in that ancient world. 

Here, undeniably, is a mighty faith—this Chris- 
tian insight into the character of God. It has enabled 
human beings in situations extremely difficult to face 
the present with courage and the future with hope. 
But, someone may say, how can we now believe in a 
God who is love? Hundreds of churches have been 
bombed. Priceless historic structures have been re- 
duced to rubble. Innumerable houses, shops, and 
plants have been destroyed. Millions of human be- 
ings, including children, are being subjected to un- 
speakable terror and suffering. These things we know. 
In view of them, how can we believe in a God who is 
love? 

There are some Christians today who believe that 
liberal Christianity has made too much of the love of 
God and too little of the wrath of God as proclaimed 
in the Bible. The Old Testament contains many a 
passage which proclaims a God who is ruthless toward 
any individual or nation that stands in the way of His 
purpose. In Exodus, it is made out that Jehovah 
says to Pharaoh, “‘Let my people go,” and that when 
Pharaoh remains obdurate, Jehovah produces a 
plague which kills all the first-born in the land of 
Egypt. In the First Book of Samuel, it is made out 
that Jehovah, angered by the conduct of an Arabian 
tribe which offered resistance to the Jews as they fled 
from Egypt into Palestine, ordered Samuel to slay 
these miserable offenders—men, women, and children 
—and to destroy all their possessions. In the Book of 
Joel, to cite but one other instance, it is made out that 
Jehovah has thrown down a challenge to the nations 
that do not recognize His sovereignty. Let them 
prepare for war. Let them beat their ploughshares 
into swords, their pruning-hooks into spears, and 
come to the valley of Jehoshaphat, where Jehovah will 
execute judgment upon them. And it is said that 
when Jehovah shall have executed judgment upon 
them, they will be as grain when it is put to the sickle, 
they will be as grapes when men tread on them. 
Even the New Testament, although it emphasizes the 
grace of God, contains passages which assert that 
there is a sterner side to the divine nature. It may 
seem, then, to be true that liberal Christianity has 
made too much of the love of God and too little of the 
wrath of God as proclaimed in the Bible and revealed 
in history. 

It requires, however, to be said that liberal Chris- 
tianity has not been as complacent or as unrealistic 
as its present-day critics are attempting to make out. 
During the fateful years 1919-1939, there were liberal 
Christians not a few, who said that the vindictive 


-Treaty of Versailles should be revised; that the League 


of Nations should be used to remedy conditions that 
were making for war, and not to maintain a status quo 
of inequality and injustice; that the Oriental Exclu- 
sion Act should be repealed and all Orientals placed 
on the quota basis that governs immigration from 
European countries; that the Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
Act was an immoral measure which was destined to 
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make trouble; that all nations should be given equal 
access to essential markets and raw materials; that 
there should be, within the nation, a more equitable 
distribution of the earnings of industry; and, in gen- 
eral, that we humans, inasmuch as we were not seek- 
ing first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
but money, prestige, and power, were undoubtedly 
headed toward disaster. Of liberal Christianity, as of 
the nineteen-twenties, it may be said that it relied too 
much on man and too little on God; but it may not 
fairly be said that it was altogether lacking in real- 

m. 

- There is, undoubtedly, a moral order of the world 
which we humans do not create but only discover. 

And this moral order is such that on a basis of pride 
and selfishness no good or permanent structure can be 
built. On that basis, a home breaks up. On that 
basis, an economic system breaks down. On that 
basis, human society is as a house built on sand. The 
ultimate reality of the world is such that a happy and 
enduring home, a well-ordered and progressive so- 
ciety, a humane and lasting civilization, can be built 
only on a basis of justice and intelligent co-operation 
for the good of all. As the New Testament declares, 
““God is love.’”’ We may say of hard-boiled self-seek- 
ing that it is realistic. We may say of an economy 
based on competitive struggle for private gain that it 
is realistic. We may say of imperialism—the delib- 
erate exploitation of backward peoples—that it is 
realistic. But our calling it realistic does not make 
it so; and, in fact, it is not so. . On the contrary, it is 
absurdly and ruinously unrealistic, for it goes against 
the grain of the universe. 

The nature of reality is such that human selfish- 
ness inevitably brings forth disaster. But when dis- 
aster comes, is every act of destruction, every infliction 
of.loss and pain, to be thought of as a punishment 
which God directly, deliberately, wills? Liberal Chris- 
tianity says, No. It refuses to believe that the God 
whom we see in Christ is responsible for mass destruc- 
tion and slaughter. These events occur in history. 
They are, it may be supposed, the inevitable conse- 
quence of human pride and greed. Given the political, 
economic, and social conditions of recent years, such 
frightful events as the world is now witnessing are, 
it may be supposed, bound to occur. But we are by 
no means driven to suppose that God directly, de- 
liberately, wills them. 

There are human parents who, when their chil- 
dren go wrong, have no desire to see them punished 
but would deliver them, if they could, from the conse- 
quences of sin and folly. If we may argue, as Jesus 
repeatediy did, from the human to the divine, we may 
surely believe that God has no désire to punish people, 
that He, if it were possible to do so, would spare the 
world such destruction and suffering as it is now ex- 
periencing. We may even believe that, just as human 
parents are hurt by anything that hurts their chil- 
dren, God is afflicted in all our afflictions, and not 
least in those which, by our pride and greed, we bring 
upon ourselves. 

_ Belief that God deliberately punishes people 
makes, of course, a difference for faith. It is one thing 
to believe that God creates and maintains a moral 
order in which human selfishness leads at last to the 
’ bombing of cities and the starvation of civilian popu- 
lations by a food blockade. It is quite another thing 
to believe that God, as a punishment for human sin, 
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deliberately wills the unspeakable barbarity of total 
war. It makes a difference for faith. It also makes a 
difference for conduct. In our moral conduct, no 
doubt, we men are called upon to be imitators of God. 
If, then, we are led to believe that God punishes people 
we may ourselves undertake to punish them, and, in 
the belief, so congenial to our pride, that we are called 
upon to act as the instruments of a divine justice, we 
may do cruel and abominable things. 

At a time when human wisdom is confessedly 
bankrupt and human folly has brought forth disaster, 
we surely would do well to take note of a wisdom that 
is greater than ours—the wisdom of God revealed in 
Christ. The New Testament urges us to be imitators 
of God. St. Paul writes, “Be ye kind to one another, 
forgiving each other even as God also in Christ for- 
gave you. Be imitators of God as beloved children; 
and walk in love even as Christ also loved you and 
gave himself up for you.” Jesus said, “Love your 
enemies and do them good .... and ye shall be 
sons of the Most High; for he is kind toward the un- 
thankful and evil. Be ye merciful even as your Father 
is merciful.”” But the New Testament, which urges 
us to be imitators of God, never urges us to punish 
people. Is it, then, true that “there is no punitive 
activity of God which we can imitate’? Is it true 
that men are punished by their sins, and not for them? 
Is it true that God, in His direct dealings with human 
beings, is always and only kind? Perhaps, after all, 
we should not undertake to be the instruments of a 
divine justice, but should aspire to be the instruments 
of a divine mercy which is seeking to redeem the lives 
of men and to heal the hurt of the world. 

For my own part, I cannot believe that our nation 
is now called of God to add to the appalling destruc- 
tion that has come upon the world. Rather, we are, 
I believe, called of God to try to put a stop toit. Our 
nation has tremendous power. If only it were being 
used to stop the obscene killing of innocent aged 
persons and women and children! If only it were 
being used, not to spread war, but to end it before it is 
too late to save what is left of a humane and civilized 
culture! It may be true that, at this time, a wholly 
satisfactory peace through negotiation is not possible. 
It may also be true that total war, if prolonged and 
permitted to spread over all the earth, would end in 
universal devastation and exhaustion. The real 
choice that is now set before us may be between a 
peace that is partial and a ruin that is complete. 
Given a partial peace, we would at least have a chance 
to discover a fundamental solution of world problems, 
whereas universal devastation and exhaustion would 
spell doom for mankind. 

Let the United States undertake to become the 
instrument of a divine mercy and power. Let it an- 
nounce to the world its desire to discover the bases of 
a just and enduring peace and its own readiness to do 
those things which make for peace. Then, in the name 
of humanity and of God, let the United States call for 
an end to hostilities in Europe and Asia and for de- 
termined effort to find a way out of the world’s misery. 

so * * a 


A man recently was giving his opinion on Sabbath observ- 
ance, and as was to be expected he was discoursing upon liberal 
notions of the Sabbath. With great gusto he proclaimed him- 
self in favor of the ‘‘Continental Sabbath.” One of the group 
who heard him replied: “‘Now look at the continent of Europe and 
see what you see.’’— North Carolina Christian Advocate. 
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Highlights of the Mid-West Young People’s Institute 


Over Two Hundred Youths and Adults Gathered at Shakamak 


VER two hundred delegates and visitors from 
eleven states attended the seventeenth annual 
Mid-West Institute of the Universalist Church 

held at Shakamak State Park, Indiana, July 13 to 20. 
Faculty members and officials included Dean Edna P. 
Bruner, Boston, the Rev. and Mrs. Phillips L. Thayer, 
Urbana, Ill., Mrs. Donald K. Evans, Chicago, II1., 
Richard Mills, Akron, Ohio, the Rev. and Mrs. 
Douglas Frazier, Boston, Mass., Miss Mary E. Wil- 
lits, Oak Park, Il., the Rev. and Mrs. Horton Colbert, 
Rochester, Minn., Prof. and Mrs. Angus H. MacLean, 
Canton, N. Y., Dr. and Mrs. John Murray Atwood, 
Canton, N. Y., the Rev. and Mrs. Randall S. Hilton, 
Alton, Ill., Miss Susan M. Andrews, Boston, Mass., 
Dr. Frank D. Adams, Oak Park, IIl., song leader the 
Rev. Paul Felt, Waterloo, Iowa, Dr. and Mrs. Emer- 
son Hugh Lalone, Boston, Mass., recreation leader 
Genevieve E. Byrne, Chicago, IIl., demonstration 
teacher Mrs. John Kreighbaum, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Present also with delegations of young people from 
their parishes were Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, Joliet, 
Ill., the Rev. Argyl Houser, Hutchinson, Kan., the 
Rev. Ernest H. Carritt, Blanchester, Ohio, Dr. Frank 
Bishop, Belpre, Ohio, Dr. C. A. Hallenbeck, Kent, 
Ohio, and the Rev. David Rose, Oaklandon circuit, 
Ind. 

Under the able and most conscientious leader- 
ship of Edna Bruner this group gave over a hundred 
and seventy-five young people a week both pleasant 
and profitable. 

By Mid-West standards the weather was moder- 
ate most of the week. The days were sunny and the 
nights starlit. From the morning chapel to the eve- 
ning vespers all institute gatherings were held in the 
beautiful outdoor amphitheater which is the focal 
point of the Shakamak Camp. In that lovely spot 
the young people conducted evening worship ser- 
vices that will be long remembered. There faculty 
and visiting clergymen led the group in morning 
prayer. Among the most impressive of these services 
was one conducted by Dr. William Wallace Rose of 
Lynn, Mass. Dr. and Mrs. Rose, who were visiting 
their son, the Rev. David Rose, at Oaklandon, Ind., 
came up with David to see the Mid-West Universalists 
in action. The Roses came to call briefly, stayed a 
half a week, and left with regret. 

At Mid-West Institute a worshipful spirit, serious 
purpose and sheer exuberant joy are not in conflict. 
The order of the day is classes in the morning, informal 
discussion, reading, and sports in the afternoon and 
evening. A feature of this year’s institute which was 
an improvement over other years was the well- 
stocked reference library which, to the surprise of this 
reporter, was constantly used throughout the week by 
large numbers of students. After the rest period fol- 
lowing lunch informal groups gathered for their extra 
conferences, sometimes dealing with the subject of a 
morning class period, sometimes a special group ses- 
sion. 

One such was the group for women conducted 
by Dean Bruner, Mrs. Frazier and Mrs. Lalone. The 
strong Mid-West sunshine was not as strong as the 
enthusiasm of the younger instituters, male and 


female, for the ball diamond was crowded each after- 
noon. Not all the players were youths either. In the 
annual faculty-student game, Dean John Murray 
Atwood distinguished himself as first baseman, and 
on one occasion, after hitting a one-bagger, stole 
second base successfully by the desperate device of 
sliding the last ten feet on his right ear. In the game 
between states, Ohio defeated Illinois fourteen to 
twelve in a hard fought twelve-inning game. For 
those who were not baseball players there were tennis, 
badminton and swimming. 

A special word of recognition should be here re- 
corded for Ralph and Doris Alexander of Waterloo, 
Iowa, who for several years have rendered yeoman 
service running the institute mess hall as a labor of 
love. Nor were their services restricted to the eating 
hall. Every afternoon the towering figure of Mr. 
Alexander was seen on the ball field, now playing on 
one team, now on another, always the personification 
of intense but fine, clean, sportsmanship. 

The morning courses were well balanced. There 
were classes for junior youth, senior youth and adults, 
and for ministers. Douglas Frazier took the senior 
youth program courses, Mrs. Frazier the junior youth 
program. Mary Willits gave a course on “The 
Richer Life,’ an exploration for junior youth. Dr. 
MacLean taught two courses, one on “‘Analyzing and 
Implementing the Gospel” (for ministers), and one on 
“Creative Teaching.’ Dr. Adams offered a course on 
“Evaluating Social Trends’ and one on the ‘““Modern 
Approach to the Bible.” Miss Andrews’ schedule 
included a course on “Directing the Church School 
Leader’? and one on “The Educational Task of the 
Church.” The Rey. Horton Colbert of Rochester, 
Minn., had charge of Worship and gave a course to 
senior youth on ‘Courtship and Marriage.” The Rev. 
Randall S. Hilton, minister of the Unitarian church 
at Alton, Ill., taught a course on “Religion and Litera- 
ture.”” Dean Atwood’s courses were “‘Religion in the 
Liberal Church” and “Modern Theological Trends” 
(for ministers). 

From the getting-acquainted party to the very 
end of the week Miss Genevieve Byrne, recreation 
director of Bethlehem Créche Settlement, Chicago, 
did a most valuable work as institute recreation direc- 
tor. 

At the business meeting Friday officers were 
elected for the coming year: President, Phillips L. 
Thayer (re-elected); vice-president, C. A. Hallenbeck; 
secretary, Mrs. Lorenzo Dow Case; treasurer, Richard 
Mills; trustee for three years, Miss Margaret Alli- 
son. 

Space prevents a detailed account of the impres- 
sive Friendship Circles that closed each day, or an 
account of the hilarious Friday night banquet when, 
under the direction of Ed Cardiff, Time Marched On. 
Of how Bob Mitchell, Walt Macpherson, and Albert 
Hibbs made time march with lively steps we can only 
hint. How the manager of the Universalist Publishing 
House ever managed to get up in time to close the 
institute by preaching at a five-thirty sunrise service 
we will not tell. 

Re elas 
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On the Danger of Praying for Peace” 


Stanley Manning 


T is a good thing to pray for peace. For thousands 
of years men have tried to make peace, or find 
the way to peace, and failed. All our human 

strivings have come to naught. Some have tried the 
way of dictatorship, best realized in the Pax Romana 
under the Caesars, when the might of Roman arms 
enforced peace upon a war-like world. That kind of 
peace has always come to an end, destroyed from 
within or without. If Hitler should succeed in es- 
tablishing a new order in Europe, a Pax Germanica, 
it would end in the same way. That kind of peace is 
not peace at all. 

Others have tried the way of a balance of power; 
but always something has happened to upset it. 
Some have tried the way of formal treaties and solemn 
promises, but treaties have always been scraps of 
paper, and promises have been broken when it was to 
someone’s interest to do so. 

These strivings after peace have been pathetic, 
because <o persistent. After every failure men have 
tried again, in the same old ways. Hitler wants peace. 
He continually says so, and probably means it, but 
he wants it on his own terms—terms like Alexander’s 
or Caesar’s. England wants peace—but on her own 
terms, including the control of the seas and the domi- 
nation of India. We want peace, but on our own 
terms—keeping our position as the most highly favored 
nation in the world, with the highest standard of 
living of any people. 

We are even willing at times to fight for peace. 
A generation ago we fought a war to end war, and to- 
day there are many who are anxious to do the same 
again, to make the threat to peace by an aggressor 
forever impossible. 

But. peace does not come in those ways. It is 
“not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, saith 
the Lord of Hosts.” 

So we need to pray that the power of God’s spirit 
may avail to help us in our striving after peace. We 
can of ourselves do so little. 


“Not by our own might may we hope to rise 
Above the stains and soilures of the past, 
But in His might who did the first earth build, 
With hearts courageous we may fairer build this 
last.” 


“Tt is God who worketh in us, both to will and to do of 
his good pleasure.”’ 

So it is a very good and necessary thing to pray 
for peace, but it is also a very dangerous thing, because 
our prayers might be answered. 

Dean Potter tells a delightful story of an old 
prospector in Utah, a very devout Mormon, who lost 
a leg in a mining accident and finally achieved his 
life’s ambition, going to Salt Lake City to see Brigham 
Young and ask him to pray that his leg might be re- 
stored. Brigham Young agreed to pray, and assured 
the old prospector that his leg could be restored, but 
then asked him to consider whether he really wanted 
it or not. “Because,” Brigham Young said, “if I 
pray, and you get your leg back, you'll be all right 
for the few years you still have to live on earth, but in 


*Address in Christ Church Cathedral, Hartford, Conn., at 
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the resurrection you'll have your old leg, and the new 
leg I can pray for, as well as your wooden leg. Is that 
what you really want?” And the old prospector al- 
lowed that he didn’t, and went home content to peg 
around on his wooden leg for a few years more. So 
when we pray for peace, it may be that if our prayer 
is answered we shall get more than we bargained for. 

Real peace, permanent peace, can come only 
with such a change in our whole pattern of living, 
personal, political and international, that we shall 
find ourselves in a very different sort of world from 
that to which we are accustomed. It would not be 
far off to say that we should find ourselves living ina 
Christian world—and that would be a very different 
world from that of today, or of any day in the past. 

It would be a world not where we put America 
first, or England first, or Deutschland uber Alles, but 
one in which we put humanity first. When we pray 
ror peace we are really praying for some kind of par- 
liament of man, the federation of the world, of which 
Tennyson dreamed, which would limit our national 
sovereignty and that of every other nation, just as the 
sovereignty of Connecticut was limited by the Federal 
Union of States. That would not mean the end of the 
United States as a self-governing nation in its own 
purely internal affairs, any more than the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution put an end to Connecticut 
as a self-governing state. But there would be limits 
to that self-government. We could not devalue the 
dollar, or peg the price of silver, or send our marines 
into Nicaragua, just because we thought it to our 
interest to do so. 

A few years ago, before the war disturbed what 
may seem to us now to be normalcy, a workman in 
London received a little over 52 cents in real wages— 
that is allowing for differences in the cost of living— 
for work for which a workman in Philadelphia re- 
ceived $1.00. In Germany a worker received a little 
less than in London, in France less than in Berlin, in 
Rome less than in Paris, and in Lisbon, lowest of all 
the European capitals, a little over 16 cents. That 
is not a Christian state of affairs, nor one in which 
permanent peace is possible. A prayer for peace is a 
prayer to change that sort of thing to a brotherly way 
of life. That ought not to mean a lower standard of 
living for ourselves, for we can make our whole world, 
as we have our own country, a land of plenty, if we 
use intelligent good will. 

When we pray for peace we are really praying for 
a world-wide brotherhood, and that calls for a trans- 
formation in us, as well as in others. We are praying 
that we may think of Germans and Japanese and 
Italians and Russians and Chinese and Indians and 
Turks and Frenchmen and everyone else as brothers. 
We are praying that we may not only never use such 
names, but never even think such names, as Dago and 
Sheeny and Nigger and Wop, and all those other 
words of contempt. We are praying that we may 
never feel any contempt for any of God’s children, 
that we may never bolster up our own ego by looking 
down on anyone—and that might be hard for us to do. 

When we pray for peace we are really praying 
that our whole system of business and industry be 
reorganized with a new motive power, a desire to 
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serve rather than to make a profit. That does not 
necessarily mean the abolition of all private profit, as 
some think, but it means taking it out of its primary 
place, as every good physician and every good teacher 
has done, and many more. 

There are many other changes that real and 
permanent peace would make in our world—it would 
be much nearer the Kingdom of God, the ideal of 
human life and relationships which Jesus sought and 
taught. That is what we pray for when we pray for 
peace, for that is the only way that peace can come. 
That is what we pray for, often mechanically and un- 
thinkingly, when we repeat Jesus’ words, ‘Thy 
Kingdom come; thy will be done on earth, as it is in 
heaven.” 

It is a good thing for us to pray for peace. We 
can never have it until we do pray for it, with all our 
minds and hearts. It is a spiritual thing that can be 
obtained only by spiritual means. 

But it is a very dangerous thing to pray for peace, 
unless we are willing to see our whole way of life 
transformed, our selfishness and our pride, personal, 
national and racial, purged away, and brotherhood es- 
tablished as our rule of life. 

* * * 


THE INSPIRATION OF NEW SCENES AND 
FOLKS* 
Seth R. Brooks 


SUMMER vacation always presents a problem 
to some of us. Before this war, if one had the 
money, a trip to Europe always had its strong 

appeal. Others have their regular summer homes, 
cottages and camps, while others take the car and roll 
off for the mountains or National Parks. For the past 
two summers I have found inspiration and rest through 
being hard at work in the position of chaplain of the 
Harvard Summer School. 

At my daily chapel services there has been a new 
congregation to face each morning. The scene is 
always different. Many are undergraduate boys and 
girls, many are teachers and principals, and several 
are college professors. Also each service brings its 
visitors from far and near. I have come to know well 
some of these persons in my congregations and others 
I have seen just once, but the daily congregation pre- 
sents its challenge and urge to make the one who con- 
ducts the service give those who come some real help. 

I presided for two weeks, morning and afternoon, 
at the Conference on Religion. I became well ac- 
quainted with many of the ministers and rabbis who 
attended. As chairman there was great inspiration in 
caring for and visiting with the speakers. For ex- 
ample, there were in one day Paul Super, for eighteen 
years director of the Y. M.C. A. in Poland (he was in 
Warsaw when it fell), also Dr. J. A. C. F. Auer of 
Harvard Divinity School and Dr. J. Seelye Bixler, 
long a distinguished professor at Harvard and now 
president-elect of Colby College. © 

Next day I introduced Mme. Genevieve Tabouis, 
French journalist, and Dr. William H. McGovern and 
Dr. Donald C. McKay of Harvard. Dr. William 
Pickens of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People and the Rev. M. J. Ahern, 
S. J., spoke on the same platform. For two days I 
worked with Dean Sperry of the Harvard Divinity 
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School. There was a German professor, Dr. Herbert 
Gezork, of the Andover-Newton and Wellesley facul- 
ties. Dr. Carroll C. Pratt, Rutgers psychology pro- 
fessor, and Dr. Jacob R. Marcus of Union Hebrew 
College brought two new personalities close to me. 
Dr. S. Ralph Harlow, liberal professor of Smith 
College in the field of Social Ethics, Dr. Hermanns of 
the University of Frankfort and Dr. Edwin E. Witte 
of the University of Wisconsin, an expert in labor 
relations, are a few more I came to know and hear. 
During this summer stay I’ve come to know office 
workers, campus cops, groundsmen, janitors, shop- 
keepers and faculty members, and I have not neglected 
the many old friends in my old near-by parish or the 
many friends of our days and life in New England. 
For a good rest try a summer in Harvard Yard under 
an energetic, tireless director like Dr. Kirtley F. 


Mather. Inspiration, new challenge and stimulation 
abound! 

* * * 

WINGS 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HIS story is for the youngest; but the oldest may 

read it, if they like. 

When I was very young, I used to dream I 
could fly. It is a dream almost everybody has. One 
gets to the top of the stairs, and suddenly one just 
floats down to the bottom. Some children have been 
known to try it when they were awake, have spread 
their arms like wings, jumped off the table, and—you 
know what happened then. For the truth is that flying 
creatures cannot run well or even walk well. So you 
may take it that creatures with good legs do not fly— 
excepting in machines, and sometimes I wish they had 
never found out how to do that. 

This story is about Hester, who learned about 
wings. I was with Hester by the sea. She is, I 
think, six years old. Her mother said: “You must 
learn to swim.”’ Hester would dash into the water, 
but although she splashed and kicked she did not 
really swim. 

So her mother found two little blue wings, made 
of rubber and blown up like balloons. Mother fas- 
tened them to Hester’s shoulders. ‘They will keep 
you up,” she said. ‘‘Now then, come along.”’ 

Hester dashed into the water. Out she struck. 
Yes, wings kept her up. One stroke, two strokes, three 
strokes. On went Hester. Mother swam beside her, 
erying: “Good! Splendid! Now again.” 

Soon Hester was swimming grandly. By and by 
they swam ashore. 

“I can swim, I can swim with wings,” cried 
Hester. ‘Let me see my wings.” 

Mother took them off. The little blue wings were 
quite flat, just two little twists of rubber. All the air 
had gone out. 

“Did the wings swim me?” said Hester. 

“Just at first,” said Mother. ‘Then the air 
went out, and you swam quite alone. Now you 
can swim.” 

“Let me try,” said Hester, “‘with no wings.”’ 

Soshedid. And sheswam. 

“T can swim, I can swim,” cried Hester. 
do it without wings.” 

“Of course you can,” said Mother. ‘People with 
arms and legs and courage can do the best things with- 
out any wings at all.” 


“T can 
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The Golden Past Still Lives 


Walter Henry Macpherson 


[HE hearts of good men everywhere today are saddened by a 
world awry. 

There is no place where decent men can live in quietude. 

The very air we breathe is charged with evil thoughts of evil 
men, so shrunken is the Earth by foul conspiracy. 

There then is need that we recall from memories’ records, 
words and deeds of weight and worth, and challengeful, lest we 
in hours of testing faint from efforts alien to our wanted ways of 
peace. 

Today we claim our spiritual heritage, our part in the be- 
quests the good, and brave, and wise, have made throughout 
the centuries. 

The little world that evil men would make to fit the pattern 
of their evil minds will not suffice our needs. No tribal gods, no 
national boundaries however wide, are big enough to claim the 
fealties of universalists. We claim our own, nor set a limit to the 
climes or times that we call ours. 

We are not creatures of this little day in which we live. 
The past is our vast stamping ground. Today is but our vantage 
ground for visions of Tomorrow. No narrow bond of blood is 
ours, for blood is but the vehicle that spirit takes and uses to its 
end. Is blood not red in every tongue? Is spirit a monopoly? 
Who reads the records of the centuries, who sits with poets and 
philosophers, who knows the great biographies of Kings, and 
Saints, and Lettered Men, knows not where lines are drawn that 
shut out men of any race whose contributions to the common 
good long since became man’s rich inheritance. 

Come Jew, come Greek, come Hindu dark, come Scandina- 
vian fair as Nordic gods, come all that made the golden past from 
which we draw our sustenance. Come now to us in this our 
leaden hour and teach us o’er again how men transmute the base 
and give it golden meaning for all time. 

For we have need of gold today—a need no lesser thing can 
serve. But let it be a symbol, not a thing precipitated in a 
Golden Calf, to which men bow as substitute for the Eternal. 

Be still and listen! 

Voices sound across the centuries to give us courage in our 
day of need. Fom Sinai’s mount the Word Eternal thunders 
forth—‘No other gods, Me only shall ye serve.’’ And prophet 
voices from Judean hills take up the theme that shepherds on a 
starlit night hear angels sing, that Peace, so much the deep desire 
of men, is theirs, but only theirs who make good will the test of 
fellowship. Who seeks to build on other ground is alien to the 
will of God. 


Greece 


Come now and hear Greece speak. Above the babble of the 
marketplace a poet sings, ‘‘And of one blood hath he not made 
all men?” 

The greater and the lesser, all of that bright galaxy—that 
brilliant company whose home was Attica—what did they all but 
echo in profusiveness of thought, and form, and deed, the same 
high challenge to the centuries? Brute force from Rome might 
still such voices for a time, but Time, that instrument of man’s 
design, takes high revenge, and Rome becomes a mighty vehicle 
that spreads o’er all her conquered world the very message that 
her might despised. 

Italy 


In Rome, Janiculum is crowned with more than monumental 
pride. In bronze is Garibaldi there, ’tis true. But bronze may 
live when it is challenged. And so about its base flit souls of men 
who fought with him, and waited long for liberty they strove for 
to bear fruit. Now at long last they seek the bodies of Italians 
fit to strike another blow. 


Belgium 
Belgium, submerged by floods of gray-clad foes, will yet find 
leadership. In might of monumental pride o’er her deliverance 
from foes of old stand statues of two noble sons, the lords Eg- 
mont and Horn. Do statues speak? For those with eyes to see, 
the lips of both, though cast in bronze, are mobile—and for ears 


to hear, those lips shape words articulate for inarticulate and 
secret hopes. 
Holland 


In Holland now in her despair walks William called The 
Silent One. And some day some among her sons may hear his 
voice call, ‘‘Cut the Dikes, and let the sea once more drive all 
our foes'beyond our realm!”’ 


Germany 


And what does Goethe, first great European, think of Ger- 
many today? His whole long life he sought for light, and his 
last word as curtains of the long, long night shut out his day, 
was still a call for ‘““Light—More Light.’” Now darkness reigns 
—-the darkness born of hate, and greed, and rampant pagan self- 
ishness. But even here the light that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day is not entirely blotted out. It has its secret 
votaries, its martyred saints in concentration camps, and, far 
abroad, its active ministrants who wait ““The Day.” The Day 
when true descendants of a Luther bold will marshal scattered 
forces for a test of strength between all Germans of heroic mold 
and the conspirators of gangsterdom. 


The Golden Past isnotadream. It lives. 


The Ile de France 


Cathedral crowned, may yet build fairer forms than Gothic 
genius thrust upon an age of faith. But form and substance 
married once by common purpose wait a flaming vision. Here 
as of old when vision lags a people perish, or are near to death. 
’Twas even so when Jeanne d’Arc heard voices. Who knows but 
now the day is near when she again may rouse the Soul of France, 
and in some mystic way instill a will for Victory so fierce that 
foes now drunk with conquest won by treachery may feel the on- 
slaught of recovered might born of the echoes of the Marseillaise: 


‘“March on, March on, All hearts resolved, 
On Victory or Death!” 


England 


The organ voice of Milton sounds again the mighty will of 
Cromwell; and Commonwealth is born to live a challenge to 
fainthearted men, a tocsin call to all brave souls to serve King 
Arthur’s vision of the Holy Grail, and make in full reality a dream 
come true. 

Today that dream is challenged by the hordes of hell. The 
Anti-Christ leads once again his pagan brood in numbers vast 
and terrible. 

Goldsmith walks the shadowed paths of Temple Inn, while 
ghosts of Templars dead these many years assemble in their 
church near by and swear old vows against new pagan forms. 

Sam Johnson sits amid his cronies in a rubbled corner of 
old Cheddar Cheese. 

Christopher Wren smiles sadly at the wreck and ruin of his 
classic forms, but speaks in unheard words to others mayhap 
waiting to be born, who in the years to come will build in fairer 
beauty than his matchless spires revealed. 

There’s not a ruined Play House in all of London town, or in 
the provinces, that is not visited by Shakespeare, and all the 
gallant company of his associates. 

Plymouth town has sights for eyes that see beyond the debris 
of her docks and quays, for there once more in face of deadlier foe 
than threatened England with Armada might, go Drake and 
Hawkins and their Devon men. 


Scotland 


Stand now with me upon the ramparts of old Stirling’s keep, 
and in the plain below behold the Bruce review his troops, and 
in your inner ears hear words recaptured by the tongue of Cale- 
donia’s Bard, the peasant ploughman poet, dear to Scotsmen and 
all freemen everywhere: 


“Scot’s wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots wham Bruce has aften led.” 
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Hear that, and from the distant glens the echoes of the 
skirling pipes that led the charge that ended tyranny throughout 
the realm. 

The Golden Past still lives. 

Come walk with me upon a crag upthrust in ages past from 
molten depths—walk up and down its Royal Mile from Citadel 
to Holyrood. Peer with me into Close and Inn, where chivalry 
and scholarship were close beset by force, and violence, and sod- 
denness and sin. 

In old St. Giles pause reverently, for here have voices 
sounded calling men to full devotion to all liberties. The halls 
of Learning and of Law close by have sheltered men heroic in their 
mould and in accomplishment supreme. The wizard of the 
North walked here, and from the depths of his great conscious- 
ness spun forth such tales as still enthrall. Far off the deep blue 
shadows of the Pentland hills remind us of a lad of pairts whose 
prose and poetry is prized where men have hearts that beat to 
melody. 

And now at last, before we leave this shadowed rock, turn 
with me to a shrine complete where every detail of man’s love 
of home, and hearth, and native land, is boldened forth in stone 
and tile and jeweled glass. Full record here in golden books of 
regimental deeds, with names and dates, and how they died, and 
what the color of the plaid they wore. Below in Princes Gardens 
another great memorial stands. A seated lad in kilts—a rifle on 
his knees—looks proudly upward to the Castle Rock. A high re- 
solve is sculptured in his face, and in his eyes reflected light of 
centuries is caught and held and blazoned forth. Behind him, 
in the native marble of the land he loved, the artist of this mas- 
terpiece has wrought with loving skill in high relief brave men 
from every walk of life, who stalk with stern serenity obedient to 
The Call. For them the Golden Past still lives. 


The U.S. A. 


Turning their backs upon the outworn doctrines of the rights 
of Kings, a little band of Pilgrims sailed toward an unknown 
world, and planted here the seeds of liberty by compact made 
within the cabin of their little ship that bore them hence. The 
seed thus planted grew to be the Tree of Liberty whose fruits 
are called Free Speech, Free Press and Right to Worship God. 

Come nearer home in point of time, and walk along a winding 
road to where a rude bridge spans a stream, and hear embattled 
farmers fire a shot heard round the world. ’Twill not be long 
thereafter ’ere a bell will ring, and in its peals the death knell 
sound of tyranny upon the continent. 

See now with seeing eyes where every Winter’s snow at 
Valley Forge outlines the mystic prints of bleeding feet. Here 
too still kneels the great Virginian whom men call Father of his 
Country. 

A Mid-West poet writes of how at midnight still the great 
Emancipator walks the streets, and haunts the scenes his erstwhile 
living presence hallowed for all time. 


And what do we need now and for the days to come? 

Naught need we now or in the days to come but that which made 
our fathers bold, 

And gave our mothers poise, and peace, and sweet tranquillity. 

They had what we most need, and that is faith in God. 

That faith they had enabled them to cross wide, stormy seas, 

To fashion out of wilderness a nation. 

And here to found, without allegiance to despotic kings, freedom 
to build, through home, and church, and school, the perfect 
pattern of that human dream of government that serves as 
instrument of the divine. 

That they bequeathed to us as our inheritance. 

The task is ours today to make the peoples of the whole wide 
world believe the form and spirit of free government is 
destined to become the heritage of every race on earth. 

Then shall the Golden Past become the Golden Dawn. 


* * * 


Nothing is ever quite so dangerous to civil liberties as a pat- 
terned patriotism on the loose, no matter how high and pure the 
aims and motives of those who shape it.—Jonathan Daniels in 
The Nation. 
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MURRAY GROVE INSTITUTE 
Alice M. Harrison 


N more recent years the Murray Grove Institute has been held 

for a week-end only, but this year it returned to an earlier 

custom and was held for a week, with courses in youth, church 
schoo] and women’s work. 

The Rev. Douglas Frazier, director of youth for the General 
Convention, offered the course ‘‘Program Building for Youth,”’ 
and a laboratory session concerned with ‘Religious and Social 
Problems of Youth.” Mrs. Edgar R. Walker of Albion, N. Y., 
offered the course ‘‘Program Building for Women” and a labora- 
tory session concerned with ‘Successful Practices in Women’s 
Activities.” Miss Alice M. Harrison, director of religious edu- 
cation in the First Universalist Church of Lynn, Mass., offered 
the course ‘“‘How to Teach in the Church School” and a laboratory 
session concerned with ‘‘Materials and Methods in the Church 
Church.”’ The Rev. Edgar R. Walker of Albion, N. Y., dean of 
the institute, offered the course ‘‘History of the Universalist 
Church,” and conducted the daily chapel services. The Rev. 
Harmon M. Gehr of Restoration Church, Philadelphia, Pa., led 
the evening forums on “‘World Affairs.’”’ The evening programs 
of recreation and fun were in charge of Miss Harrison. 

Under the direction of the young people in attendance a 
banquet was held on Friday evening with all members of the 
institute aboard the good brig ‘“Hand in Hand.” The Rev. John 
Wood of Brooklyn, Pa., was toastmaster. Thumbnail sketches 
of other institutes were given as follows: Shakamak, Mrs. Doug- 
las Frazier, Cambridge, Mass.; Ferry Beach Youth Institute, 
Louise Gartley, Upper Darby, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ferry Beach 
Religious Education Institute, Alice M. Harrison, Lynn, Mass.; 
Oak Park Youth Convention, Robert Miller, Newark, N. J. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Harmon Gehr, a new fellow- 
ship, the Murray Mates, was born. Mrs. Gehr wrote a hymn 
and designed a insignia which belong only to the Murray Mates. 
Each year as the members complete more work in the Murray 
Grove Institute, a bar will be added to the insignia. The first 
initiation service was held Friday evening in the old Potter 
meetinghouse. This service served to knit the members of the 
institute closer to the foundations of Universalism as laid down 
by John Murray, and as an experience of consecration to the task 
of Christian leadership in the churches. 

To comply with the request of the General Convention that 
some special program be arranged in celebration of the Bicen- 
tennial of the birth of John Murray, the institute held a special 
chapel service dedicated to John Murray. The Rey. Max A. 
Kapp’s poem, ‘John Murray—Save His Name,” was the central 
theme of the service. 

From the opening church service Sunday morning, with its 
challenge ‘‘Who is your spiritual predecessor?”’ to the initiation 
of the Murray Mates by candlelight in the old Potter meeting- 
house with its consecration and its call to the “faith of Thomas 
Potter and the courage of John Murray,’ which ended the week, 
there was a growing sense of the historical meaning of Murray 
Grove. To me, a first-timer to the birthplace of our faith, it 
meant a great deal. I wished that the members of our wide 
Universalist fellowship throughout the land could have shared 
the sense of pride and inspiration which came to me as I viewed 
for the first time the Potter house, and stood silently in its 
“chamber of prayer.” Or that they could have walked with me 
the long path from the sea which John Murray walked, or felt 
the spirit which permeated the traditional evening candlelight 
tryst in the old church. 

“O Thomas, Thomas Potter! Why did you build a chapel 
in the woods? Who was your teacher? Why did you wait for a 
preacher of the word? How did you know John Murray? How 
did you hold John Murray? Did you know that you raised him 
from the dead?”’ These questions rang like a clear bell in my mind 
and stirred my heart. My devotion to Universalism is strength- 
ened, the roots of my faith go deeper now, because I lived for one 
week in the historical atmosphere of its birthplace, and because 
in a small way I shared in the privilege of leadership at Murray 
Grove. , 

However, I came away with questions in my mind. Why 
aren’t we all marching back to the birthplace of our faith, going 
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in pilgrimage spirit to catch anew its meaning? Why don’t we 
take more pride in preserving this shrine of Universalism in 
America? “John Murray—we must save his name from the 
fast covering dust that falls upon the generations. We must do 
what we can to make him live again, resurrect his spirit and let 
him walk here, as once he did!” 


* * * 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION INSTITUTE AT FERRY BEACH 
Betty W. Wyman 


TTENDING the Religious Education Institute for the first 

time was a worth-while and satisfying experience. There 

were many highlights in the institute in addition to the courses 

of study so ably presented by the faculty: Rabbi Israel Harburg, 

Prof. Alfred S. Cole, the Rev. Dorothy T. Spoerl, the Rev. 

Josephine Folsom, the Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk and Miss Mar- 
garet Winchester. 

The opportunity to become acquainted through daily con- 
tacts with Rabbi Israel Harburg of Lynn, Mass., was greatly 
appreciated by al]. In addition to his class lectures he informally 
presented two subjects, “Jewish Holy Days and Festivals” and 
“Customs of the Jewish Family.’ Rabbi Harburg explained 
that we Christians need to know these customs in order to ap- 
preciate Jesus with his Jewish background. 

On another occasion all gathered in Rowland Hall and sang 
hymns from beautifully illustrated slides. The dean of the in- 
stitute, the Rev. Max A. Kapp, gave a fine talk on Negro Spirit- 
uals and made an impassioned plea that we familiarize ourselves 
with the Negro’s struggle for existence, education and equality 
since his arrival in America. Then followed the singing of Negro 
Spirituals, truly a religious experience for the group. 

It was a privilege to hear Professor Cole’s lectures on ‘‘Uni- 
versalist Leaders of the Nineteenth Century.’ His glimpses 
into the lives of these men and women, and the bits of humor 
interspersed, should accomplish the purpose which he expressed, 
namely, to ‘“‘whet our appetites to such an extent that we would 
desire to make a more thorough study of these giant personalities 
who played such a great part in our religious history.” 

The discussion groups held in the evenings opened up new 
avenues of thought to all of us, and made us feel that we should 
rethink our positions and clarify our views on all the vital subjects 
of the day. 

We were offered another splendid feature on Sunday after- 
noon by Miss Bessie L. Doherty of the Boston Public Library. 
She gave examples of stories which could be used in religious 
education. These stories ranged from the delightful ‘Little 
Old Woman Who Used Her Head,” and ‘‘Gone Is Gone,” to the 
touching story, ‘““Hold Fast to Love.’”’ By request she told Tol- 
stoy’s masterpiece, ‘‘Where Love Is, God Is.” Miss Doherty 
gave us a splendid example of the art of storytelling, and made us 
anxious to develop ourselves in this particular field. 

The Student Council provided the institute members with a 
varied program of activities, including a boat ride on the Saco 
River, a trip to Old Orchard Beach, a program of symphonic 
recordings, a marshmallow roast on the beach, and the annual 
Stunt Night with its hilarious skits, climaxed by folk dancing, in 
which nearly all participated. 

The periods of worshiping together were outstanding at the 
1941 institute. The morning chapel periods with splendid talks 
by the dean were always inspiring and uplifting. The Jewish 
service, using the symbolism and readings of Hebrew origin, was 
something long to be remembered. The worship settings were 
fashioned by the students and were typical of what could be 
accomplished in our own church schools. The rededication ser- 
vice which included a symbolic communion service made a deep 
impression on the student body. 

The Friendship Circles which closed each day will be re- 
called by many whenever the name Ferry Beach is mentioned. 
The silent procession passing to the Beach, the tones of the violin 
played beneath the stars, with the relentless rolling of the sea as 
an undertone, the thoughtful words of the leader and an unspoken 
prayer in the hearts of those whose hands were joined in 2 common 
purpose, and then the silent procession away from the shore, left 
an imprint on the minds of all. 
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The Religious Education Institute closed on Saturday morn- 
ing with a brief service in the Grove. The students departed, 
taking home to their respective churches the fine spirit of fellow- 
ship enjoyed during their brief and eagerly looking forward to 
another summer at Ferry Beach. 


* * CS 


WHAT’S THE GOOD OF THE GOOD? 


“What’s the good of the good done in this world?” asked a 
man despairingly as he surveyed the patient gains of the centuries 
being trampled into dust in Europe. 

It is a real question, and many are asking it, some of them 
giving the answer of cynicism. 

Yet the same question might well have been asked in Pales- 
tine nineteen centuries ago as the brave efforts of a young rabbi 
came to nothing on a cross. Indeed, two of his friends discussed 
the very matter afterwards as they walked together toward Em- 
maus. ‘‘And we thought he was going to save Israel,’’ they said 
sadly. In other words, what is the good of the good when evil is 
powerful and wipes out the gains? 

Not long ago in Spain an army was retreating toward the 
French border. Men weary and wounded and famished and 
afraid plunged on in blind desperation. Suddenly this beaten 
army came upon a Christian community where nuns had set up a 
soup kitchen. 

And man by man these soldiers were fed—these communists, 
these anarchists, these atheists, these despoilers of churches, 
these persecutors of the clergy. Fed, and no questions asked as 
to creed. Fed, and no promises exacted as to future behavior. 
Fed, and no distinctions made between the repentant and the 
unrepentant. They were children of a common Father; feed them. 

So that’s the good of the good done long ago and far away in 
Palestine. ‘‘Even as ye have done it unto the least of these, my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.”’ So it will be, as long as one 
man, one woman, remembers the good that he did. 

Today in Germany a man rides roughshod over the hearts 
and hopes of millions. Does anyone in his wildest imaginings 
believe that 1900 years hence the name of Hitler will be remem- 
bered? Can you picture his “triumphal entry” backed by cannon 
and airplanes into little lands of defenseless people being rejoiced 
over in time to come as the Christian world recently rejoiced over 
the entry of Jesus into Jerusalem? 

Napoleon’s name was once one to conjure with, yet where 
today in all the world could you raise a corporal’s guard to revive 
his dream? Was it not he who confessed? ‘Thou hast con- 
quered, Galilean!’ 

That’s the good of the good. It has survival value. It is the 
longtime answer to man’s question of how he shall live his life. 
Our labor is not in vain in the Lord. ‘‘There shall never be one 
lost good!’—William Wallace Rose. 


* * * 


The cynicism which puts aside as naive and outworn the 
impulse to be righteous and unselfish is the really dangerous 
Fifth Column in our midst.—George N. Shuster, president of 
Hunter College. 


IN THE WILDERNESS 
Alexander Harvey 


Out of the land of Egypt I was led— 
Out of the house of bondage. How my soul! 
Clung to its fleshpots! Back again I stole 

To say farewell beside the dark Nile bed. 

With many backward glances then I sped 
Out where the desert stretched. The flaming scroll 
Of the Mosaic law proclaimed my goal. 

Sweet was the manna upon which I fed, 

Yet still I missed the dances, while my head 
Ached for warm Egypt’s thrilling breast, her bowl 
Brimming with sweets, her eyes like glowing coal, 

Her teeth so white, her subtle lips so red. 
I must have gone back to the Nile that night 
Had it not been the Lord who fought my fight. 
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Current Helper Timely and Useful 


Your Church and You. By Rev. Clin- 
ton Lee Seott, D. D. (Universalist Pub- 
lishing House. 20 cents.) 


“Your Church and You” fills a long felt 
need in the Universalist Church, or in any 
church for that matter. It is written by 
an outstanding Universalist and interprets 
the organization and functions of the 
Church from the point of view of the philos- 
ophy of Universalism. 

It is, of necessity, brief, so much so that 
one wishes the writer might prepare a 
more elaborate volume on the same sub- 
ject. The introductory chapter on the 
origin and organization of the Christian 
Church is interesting and will prove to be 
revealing to those groups of our own 
church who study it. The second chapter, 
entitled ‘“Universalists Build a Church,” 
is a very brief history of Universalism and 
the Universalist Church as a distinct or- 
ganization. It also states some of the 
problems that are inherent in the very na- 
ture of our church organization, and sug- 
gests the solution of these problems. 

As the title suggests, the greater part 
of the booklet deals with the individual 
and the church. State and national or- 
ganizations are sketched for the purpose 
of showing that we have a denominational 
task in which each individual may share 
and from which all may profit. The chap- 
ter on the organization of the local parish 
is, in the opinion of the reviewer, one of the 
most significant parts of the book. The 
author writes from his own experience, 
in which he has been eminently successful 
as a parish organizer. Almost any church 
might well profit from a study of this chap- 
ter alone. 

In discussing various age groups and 
group activities Dr. Scott makes it very 
plain that the program of the church 
must take into consideration those of all 
ages. But he is just as emphatic that these 
all inclusive programs must be co-ordinated 
into one all-church program. The individ- 
ual must not be group conscious, but made 
to feel that he or she is a part of the whole 
church. 

In discussing the outlook of the church 
in the community and the world the author 
makes much of the fact that the traditional 
preaching and teaching functions are not 
enough. “Religion without action,’’ he 
says, “‘is stultifying.’”’ In two chapters he 
considers social problems and the obliga- 
tion of the Liberal Church to meet these 
problems. 

The concluding chapter considers the 
matter of ‘Training for Leadership.” It 
is frankly stated that the greatest need in 
our church today is for leadership. Most 
of us will find ourselves in agreement with 
this statement. It is maintained that 
there are latent and untapped resources 
for leadership in our church. The tech- 
nique of discovering, training and improv- 
ing this leadership is discussed in a most 
creditable way. 


The propositions appended to each 
chapter are commendable. The topics for 
discussion will provoke thought. The bib- 
liographies, while by no means complete, 
will put valuable material within the reach 
of any church. The book can be used 
very profitably as a basis of discussion by 
senior and adult groups. 

C. A. Hallenbeck. 


ee 


A Good Test of Intellectual Stamina 


Man’s Vision of God. By Charles 
Hartshorne. (Willett, Clark. $3.00) 


The first part of this book is a studious 
application of the principles of logic to 
the idea of God. All possible meanings of 
the term are set forth under seven cate- 
gories, three of which are known by most 
religionists. They are: (1) God is perfect 
in all respects, unsurpassable in every par- 
ticular; (2) God is not perfect in every 
respect, is surpassable in some, even if by 
self; (3) there is no being conceivably per- 
fect, that cannot be surpassed by other 
conceivable beings. The first is the classic 
belief of Christian dogma; the third is ex- 
pressive of polytheism, of atheism; the 
second is the thesis from which the author 
develops his treatise. 

First type theism, logically pursued, 
gives us a God inhumanly immune to 
suffering, to joy, to esthetic experience. 
Second type theism points to a being per- 
fect in all respects needed of God, a growing 
God, continually surpassing himself, con- 
stantly changing, yet the ground of all 
change, a God transcendent, yet in all and 
through all the cosmos, suffering with the 
suffering, rejoicing with the happy in 
heart. A God who would still be God if 
we did not exist, yet is more God because 
we do live and have the power, the obliga- 
tion, to make him more God. In short, we 
have here the God of ages-long religious 
aspiration and prayer, rather than the God 
of theological speculation. His nature is 
perfect love. 

Professor Hartshorne has much to say, 
but this reviewer regrets to report that the 
writing is such that it makes for hard read- 
ing. Years ago, James Martineau wrote 
much of what is in this volume lucidly 
and coherently. Yet ‘“‘Man’s Vision of 
God” is worth reading through—a good 
test of intellectual stamina, ability to take 
it. Weshould be grateful to the author for 
rescuing Fechner from the unintended in- 
justice done him by William James in 
“A Pluralistic Universe.’’ And there are 
pleasant surprises—passages like this: 
“None but God, the opposite extreme 
from the particle, can be infinitely passive, 
the endurer of all change, the adventurer 
through all novelty, the companion through 
all vicissitudes. He is the auditor of all 
speech who should be heard because he has 
heard, and who should change our hearts 
because in every iota of history we have 
changed his. Unchangeably right and 
adequate in his manner of changing in and 
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with all things, and unchangeably im- 
mortal are all changes, once they have oc- 
curred, in the never darkened expanse of 
his memory, the treasure house of all fact 
and attained value.” 

I must add a note for the editor of The 
Christian Leader and his opponents in the 
present friendly tournament. Pages 167- 
173 contain pertinent remarks regarding 
the role of pacifism in the present world 
crisis. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt. 
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A Social Biography 


The Clarks—An American Phenome- 
non. By William D. Mangam. (Bow 
Press: New York. $2.50.) 


Here is a book that no student of the 
American scene will want to miss. Charac- 
terized in a brief introduction by Edward 
Alsworth Ross as a “‘social’’ biography, it 
depicts in concise and graphic fashion the 
story of a man’s life strictly with reference 
to its social significance. 

William Andrews Clark, one of the 
great mining men of the world, and at one 
time among the fifteen richest men in the 
world, is the main character of the book. 
His rise to the pinnacles of wealth and 
power, exciting and dramatic as it is, is 
characteristic of the ‘‘robber baron’’ age 
of which he was part. His utter ruthless- 
ness and complete lack of social conscious- 
ness, his great personal ambition and his 
rugged if at times sordid individualism are 
but vivid reflections of a social scene domi- 
nated by materialism. 

“Sometimes he used to climb the hill 
above the Verde mine, and sit there, 
dreaming. What his dreams were, no one 
knows. Perhaps he saw the wealth that 
still Jay in the earth below him, wealth 
that he could draw forth and use to buy 
what he wanted. Always he believed in 
the power of money, and most of what he 
asked money could buy for him. The 
richest man in Montana, he had wanted to 
be—he became one of the richest men in 
America. He had wanted to be a Senator, 
and asa Senator he is known. Ambassador 
to France he had wanted to be, but that 
money could not buy for him. 

‘He had been a farm boy and a teacher 
when he went west to ‘better’ himself; 
when he died he was called a king by 
reason of his wealth and power. But no 
great need of humanity ever moved him. 
No great friendship ever came to him. 
Always he walked a way of his own choos- 
ing in a deep and narrow world of his own.”’ 

Descriptive of his own philosophy is a 
significant statement he made in opposi- 
tion to forest conservation: ‘‘Those who 
succeed us can well take care of them- 
selves.” 

The latter portions of the book, devoted 
to biographical sketches of the Clark 
family, depict the gradual dissipation of 
the Clark fortune. ‘““Today, one may scan 
the horizons of the great Treasure State, 
without seeing within its boundaries any 
tangible evidence that the Clark feet had 
ever trod its soil. William Andrews Clark 

(Continued on page 662) 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Universalist Church in Machias, Maine, 
Celebrates Its Centennial 


On Aug. 3 and 4, the First Universalist 
Church of Machias, Maine, observed the 
100th anniversary of the organization of 
the Universalist society. Although the 
doctrine of Universalism was preached in 
the town as early as 1833, there was no 
formal organization until 1841. Rev. J. A. 
Milliken presented the following preamble 
and the first constitution was adopted: 

“We, the undersigned, believing that 
the gospel of Jesus Christ is good news of 
great joy to all human kind and feeling 
anxious to aid in the support and dissemi- 
nation of these tidings of salvation, hereby 
agree to unite ourselves into a society the 
better to forward this object and the moral 
and religious improvement of ourselves 
and our fellow men.”’ 

Meetings were held in the town hall until 
1868, when ten interested laymen pur- 
chased a chapel which served as the house 
of worship until the present building was 
erected in 1896. Ministers who have 
figured prominently in the history of the 
church are: Rey. J. A. Milliken, Rev. S. B. 
Rawson, Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Rev. 
Selden Gilbert, Rev. I. W. Cate, Rev. 
Fannie Austin, Rev. Alfred N. Blackford, 
Rey. Hannah J. Powell, Rev. Paul Weller, 
Rey. Charles Easternhouse, Rev. William 
B. Watson, and Rev. W. P. Farnsworth. 

The service of worship on Sunday morn- 
ing was patterned after a service held in 
the Universalist chapel in 1894. Among 
the 175 persons that attended were Rev. 
W.R. Riddiough and his parishioners from 
the Machias Congregational church. In- 
cluded in the ministry of music were Dr. 
E. Marion Dorwood of the faculty of the 
Washington State Normal School, organist, 
Earl Luce and Mrs. Grace Bailey, soloists, 
and the Universalist church choir. Guests 
were present from the United Church in 
Calais, the Unitarian church in Eastport, 
Winterport, Jonesboro, Jonesport, Ma- 
chiasport and Waterville, Maine; Win- 
chester, Lynn, Beverly and Scituate, 
Mass. Assisting the minister, Rev. O. 
Herbert McKenney, Jr., were Rev. Han- 
nah Powell and Rev. William B. Watson, 
both former ministers of the Machias 
church. Dr. John M. Ratcliff, secretary 
of the General Convention, preached a 
forceful sermon on ‘Liberties a Century 
Ago and Now.” He emphasized the fact 
that we are enjoying today the liberties 
that our forefathers struggled to maintain 
and that we must, if we wish to perpetuate 
them for future generations, ensure their 
existence in our everyday living. 

An exhibit included the old silver com- 


munion set, used prior to the introduction 
of individual cups; a pulpit made by Rey. 
S. B. Rawson, pastor from 1868 to 1874; a 
chair in memory of George Levitt, justice 
of the peace in 1894; and books which be- 
longed to the Universalist library. 

Following the worship service the guests 
enjoyed a picnic lunch in the church dining 
room with the church ladies acting as 
hostesses. In the afternoon about 100 
people enjoyed an organ recital with Dr. 
E. Marion Dorwood at the console of the 
Ames Memorial Organ. 

Monday evening’s program included an 
informal reception for the visitors and a 
turkey banquet served by the members of 
the women’s organization. The emphasis 
at this anniversary banquet was historical, 
anda huge two-layer anniversary cake with 


100 lighted candles was presented to the 
minister, after an appropriate ceremony, 
to. cut and distribute to the assembled 
guests. Greetings were brought by James 
Milliken of Cherryfield, grandson of Rev. 
James A. Milliken, who organized the 
First Universalist Society in 1841; Rev. 
Herbert Wass, Congregational minister in 
East Machias; Rev. Edwin Crocker, Meth- 
odist minister in Machias; Rev. William 
R. Riddiough of the Machias Congrega- 
tional church; and Rev. Hannah Powell, 
minister of the Universalist church from 
1915 to 1919. Dr. Ratcliff challenged the 
people to greater church loyalty and spoke 
of the forthcoming session of the Univer- 
salist General Convention at Tufts College 
in September. Mr. McKenney told some 
of the history of the Universalist society 
and read the names of grandchildren, 
great-grandchildren, and great-great-grand- 
children, descendants of the early leaders 
of the Universalist movement, who are 
still active in the church program. 


DEXTER, N. Y., CELEBRATES 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF SERVICE 


The First Universalist Church of Dexter, 
N. Y., celebrated one hundred years of ser- 
vice and reconsecrated its membership to 
another century of liberal Christian en- 
deavor Saturday and Sunday, Aug. 9 and 
10. Dr. Harold H. Niles, the pastor, pre- 
sided at the opening program Saturday 
afternoon, at which the church historian 
and several former pastors spoke. J. Frank 
Morgan, church historian, read an inter- 
esting account of the founding and the 
important events in the life of the society. 
Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Rev. B. B. Fairchild, 
Rey. Albert C. Niles, and Dr. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone, all former pastors, spoke. 

At seven o’clock the anniversary banquet 
was served in the Presbyterian church 
parlors. William T. Field, representing 
All Souls Universalist Church of Water- 
town, N. Y., spoke, as did also Rey. 
Charles A. Wyman, president of the New 
York State Universalist Sunday School 
Association, Dean John Murray Atwood, 
president of the State Convention of Uni- 
versalists, and Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, presi- 
dent of the Association of Universalist 
Women. 

At the centennial church service Sunday 
morning Dr. Niles conducted the worship 
and Dr. Fred C. Leining, State Superin- 
tendent, preached the occasional sermon. 

The celebration brought back to Dexter 
a group of former native sons and daugh- 
ters to rejoice with the home folks in the 
continued life and usefulness of the Dexter 


-church. Among them were Rey. B. B. 


Gibbs, and Mr. and Mrs. Ezra B. Wood of 
New Haven, Conn. 


JOHN MURRAY 
BICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
AT MURRAY GROVE 

The Young People’s pilgrimage to Mur- 
ray Grove over the Labor Day week-end 
this year will open the celebration of the 
200th anniversary of the birth of John 
Murray on Dec. 10, 1741, in Alton, Eng- 
land. The Murray Grove Young People’s 
Association will present a pageant in five 
scenes depicting the events centering 
around the beginning of Universalism in 
America. 

Witness in their original settings, the 
meeting of John Murray and Thomas 
Potter, the spiritual conflict as Murray 
prays for guidance. Hear the preaching 
of one of John Murray’s sermons in the 
old Potter church. Bring yourself in 
spiritual commune with the Father of 
Universalism at the National Shrine of 
Universalism. 

The preacher at the eleven o’clock Sun- 
day service will be Rev. A. Lynn Booth, 
D. D., minister of the John Raymond Me- 
morial Universalist Church, Scranton, Pa. 

A full recreational program will include 
the annual Labor Day sail and the Beach 
Party. 


ON THE CONVENTION 
OF THE A. U. W. 

One of the outstanding speakers on the 
program which has been arranged by the 
Association of Universalist Women for the 
Biennial Convention at Tufts College will 
be Mrs. Margueritte Harmon Bro, of 
Chicago, author, lecturer, and prominent 
in the field of Social Action. Her topic 
for the Friday session will be ‘‘Toward a 
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More Vital Self,” stressing particularly 
the social and missionary aspects of 
women’s responsibility in the church. 

The other speaker of note will be Mrs. 
Irving L. Walker of Rochester, N. Y., who 
will give the address at the Women’s 
World Friendship Dinner to be held at 
the New Ocean House, Swampscott, on 
Wednesday of Convention week. Mrs. 
Walker will be well remembered as a former 
president of the W. N. M. A., now promi- 
nent in interdenominational activities in 
connection with the Council of Church 
Women. 


PLAN FOR CONVENTION SUNDAY, 
SEPT. 14, 
IN LOWELL CHURCH 


The Universalist church in Lowell— 
Rey. Cloyd H. Valentine, minister—has 
developed a plan for Convention Sunday, 
Sept. 14, which may be suggestive to other 
churches. Recognizing that the complete 
omission of a church service would be an 
invitation to many people to consider the 
day just another vacation Sunday, the 
church has arranged for a brief 15-minute 
service, urging all its people to attend, 
and then providing transportation for 
those who wish to go to the Convention 
service at Tufts College. The service is to 
be held at an early morning hour, leaving 
ample time for reaching the Convention 
Sunday service at Tufts. 


LOWER WABASH ASSOCIATION 


The 71st annual meeting of the Lower 
Wabash Associationof Universalist 
Churches, at Hutsonville, Ill., Aug. 30 and 
31, will welcome any minister in Univer- 
versalist fellowship who may be passing 
through Illinois on his way home from 
vacation, and who will stop and preach for 
them on Saturday night or Sunday, or 
both. He will receive a hearty welcome 
and a freewill offering to help on his ex- 
penses. 


UNIVERSALISM 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


So far as is known, Universalism was 
first preached in North Carolina in 1780, 
by John Stanstel in Johnston County. 
D. Martin also began to preach the same 
doctrine about the same time. Those who 
pioneered the faith did not know that there 
were other groups in other parts of the 
country who held like views. - 

In about 1825 Abner Kneeland of Penn- 
sylvania and Jacob Frieze of Rhode Island 
came to Wilmington and preached in and 
around there for several years. Mr. Frieze 
began the publication of the first liberal 
paper in the state, The Liberalist. 

On June 3, 1827, fifty-eight men met at 
Kenansville, Duplin County, and issued a 
salutation to posterity, adopted a pro- 
fession of faith, and drafted a constitution. 
A few copies of the original printing on 
cloth are still in existence. 

In the mountains of western North Caro- 
lina, a preacher whose name is not now 
known preached to the people and won 
converts. Among these was Rey. James 


A. Inman, who preached Universalism for 
forty years. A church was organized in 
the Pigeon River section July 23, 1868. 

In eastern North Carolina, there was 
more or less regular preaching until the 
beginning of the war between the states. 
There were several organized churches, 
six church buildings, and twenty-two union 
churches where services were held. A 
preacher by the name of Lake, Rev. Hope 
Bain, Rev. John C. Burruss, and others 
made more or less regular circuits of 
preaching. 

After the Civil War, interest waned, 
many churches closed their doors, and it 
was not until about 1880 that much effort 
was made to revive Universalism. Preju- 
dice had grown strong against the doc- 
trine. Rev. John C. Burruss, Rev. D. B. 
Clayton, and Rey. Q. H. Shinn were the 
pioneers during this period. Then came 
Rev. Thomas Chapman, Rev. W. O. Bodell 
and Rey. J. L. Everton. 

Those who have followed the work are 
acquainted with the history from this point 
to the present day. 


John S. Williams, Secretary, 
North Carolina Convention. 


CENTRAL INDIANA CIRCUIT 


This circuit, of which Rev. David D. 
Rose is pastor, consists of the churches at 
Oaklandon, Galveston, Pleasant Valley, 
and Salem. It has been decided to con- 
tinue the circuit for a year, until Sep- 
tember, 1942. 

On Tuesday night, Aug. 12, the Oak- 
landon church held a business and reorgan- 
ization meeting, at which several measures 
were adopted looking towards a greater 
unity of control and purpose. An execu- 
tive committee representative of all the 
various interests and organizations within 
the church was elected, and a religious 
education committee was appointed, of 
which Miss Priscilla Smith is chairman. 
A budget was proposed and adopted, and 
the ‘““Every-Member-and-Friend Canvass” 
will be made soon. Mrs. Otto Hamilton 
spoke of her experience at the Mid-West 
Institute. She is the secretary of the 
newly-formed religious education com- 
mittee, of which the other members are 
Mrs. Ethel Peters, Miss Edna Bolander, 
and Miss Ivy Trittipo. 

Amos Smith is binding the Leader by the 
month, in Manila folders, and these are 
circulating well among our church people. 
Each folder has a table of contents on the 
front. 


REV. GEORGE M. GERRISH 
OF ROCKPORT IS DEAD 


Rev. George Mayo Gerrish, 73, of 
10 Gott street, Rockport, Mass., retired 
Universalist and Unitarian clergyman, died 
at the Baker Memorial Hospital in Boston, 
Sunday, Aug. 17, after an illness of two 
weeks. He had previously held pastorates 
in Brcokline, North Adams, and Ware, 
Mass., and Canton, N. Y. Private services 
were held Aug. 19 at Harmony Grove 
Crematory Chapel, Salem. 

Mr. Gerrish was born in Milford, N. H., 
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and was graduated from Tufts College 
and the Yale Divinity School. During the 
world war he did considerable welfare work 
with the French army, returning to Ware 
after the war for about twelve years and 
then going to Rockport, where he was 
pastor of the First Universalist Church 
until his retirement five years ago. 

He was chaplain of the Ashler lodge of 
Masons in Rockport, chaplain emeritus of 
the American Legion post in Ware and a 
member of the Elks in-North Adams. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Maud Avery, and a daughter, Mrs. Kath- 
erine Fletcher of Hartford, Conn. 


REV. NELLIE MANN OPDALE 
IS SERIOUSLY ILL 


Rey. Nellie Mann Opdale, editor of the 
Universalist Herald, is seriously ill and 
confined to her bed. She had a fall several 
months ago from which she has not re- 
covered. She requests the announcement 
that there will be no issue of the Herald 
until October. 


SUMMER SERVICES AT 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


Wednesday evening, Aug. 6, was Mis- 
sionary Night for the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women. Members brought their 
husbands out to the camp of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Kenney on the Wapsipinnicon River, 
where all enjoyed a potluck supper. Then 
the group returned to the church and at- 
tended a showing of the motion picture 
depicting life at the Clara Barton Camp. 
Rev. and Mrs. Conard B. Rheiner, of 
Denver, participated in the discussion 
about the Camp and about the problem 
raised by diabetes. Services under the 
new minister, Rev. Paul P. Felt, are being 
held through the summer. On Aug. 17 
the morning worship was held in the open 
at a park in Cedar Falls, followed by a pic- 
nic sponsored by the Boys’ Club. 


AN INVITATION 
TO ARCHITECTS 


About one thousand delegates, trustees, 
and members of the Universalist Church 
are expected to attend the National Con- 
vention that is to be held at Tufts College 
from Sept. 8 through Sept. 14. 

The denominational Commission on 
Church Architecture has arranged for suit- 
able exhibition space in Braker Hall at the 
college, for what is expected to be an infor- 
mative and educational exhibit of recent 
church work. Photographs, plans and 
renderings are especially desired. The 
exhibit will be open throughout the entire 
week of the convention. Full credit will 
be given each exhibitor inthe display and 
in the official program. Firms of recognized 
standing are invited to participate. 

If you care to accept this invitation and 
have your firm represented in this exhibit, 
please write to the secretary of the Com- 
mission, Mrs. Raymond M. Robinson, 
12 Chestnut Park, Melrose, Mass. Kindly 
indicate the approximate space required 
and the character of the material. 

Exhibition material should be sent (pre- 
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paid) to Dr. R. E. Wolfe at Miner Hall, 
Tufts College, so that it will be received 
not later than Sept. 6. The commission 
will exercise every precaution to protect the 
exhibited material, but cannot accept legal 
responsibility for it. All material will be 
wrapped and packaged at the close of the 
exhibit and shipped as directed. As there 
is no fee in connection with the exhibit, 
participating firms will be expected to pay 
return charges. 
Cyrus F. Springall, Chairman, 
Universalist Commission on 
Church Architecture. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NEWS 


The church at Claremont is closed dur- 
ing August while the minister is on vaca- 
tion. The members of the church are pre- 
paring for the New Hampshire State Con- 
vention to be held in Claremont, Sept. 27, 
28, and 29. 

On Children’s Sunday nine children were 
christened. Three members have also 
joined the church recently. 

During July an experiment of holding 
services at 9.380 a. m. was tried for the first 
time. 

Summer services are being held as usual 
in the little Miner Memorial Chapel in 
East Lempster, the birthplace of Dr. A. A. 
Miner. The usual children’s choir sings 
at each service under the direction of the 
minister, Rev. Ernest A. Brown. 

Plans are now under way for the resump- 
tion of meetings for the fellowship hour 
which started last year through the spon- 
sorship of the State Convention. 

A cordial invitation is extended to 
everyone who may be in the vicinity to 
join in the services. Services are held at 
11 a.m. each Sunday. 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 659) 

came to Montana in the sixties, a poor 
man. The state gave to him generously of 
its natural resources, and afforded him the 
basis for the erection of one of the fortunes 
of the century. Within four years after 
his death there remained little of substance 
by which to remember him. Montana re- 
mains today, so far as the Clarks are con- 
cerned, a forgotten state.” 

Surely ‘The Clarks—An American 
Phenomenon,”’ is a vivid commentary on 
American life of the nineteenth century, 
portraying in clear-cut fashion the seeds of 
destruction inherent in the philosophy of 
“rugged individualism.’ Every thought- 
ful American will profit from the stark 
truth revealed in William Mangam’s work. 

Carleton M. Fisher. 


Comfort for the Bereaved 


Remember April. Compiled by Mar- 
garet E. Burton (Woman’s Press: New 
York. 75 cents.) 


When the grief of death touches someone 
we know, we want to give of our deepest 
sympathy and love to the bereaved one, 
yet, so often, we find words inadequate to 
express our thoughts. While I would not 
have anyone think that I advocate rushing 


out to buy a book to suit the occasion, I 
do feel that this slim, tenderly compiled 
volume of verse and prose on “‘assurances 
of life eternal’ would carry a great deal of 
comfort to one in’sorrow. There is some- 
thing about the soothing rhythm of a verse 
that can calm the spirit and quiet the 
nerves and, with the unfolding beauty of 
the poet’s thought, bring peace to the 
troubled soul. 

Miss Burton -quotes Rufus Jones, who 
says ‘“‘We are eternity-haunted beings.”’ 
Then she dispels that haunting with such 
verses as Moreland’s: 


Ye who fear death, remember April 
With its swords of jade on a thousand 
hills 
And the warm south wind that whispers 
Of cornel and purple squills. 


And she includes this thoughtful, appealing 
one of Charles Hanson Towne, which I 
have always liked especially well, ““Of One 
Self-Slain”’: 


When he went blundering back to God, 
His songs half written, his work half 
done; 
Who knows what paths his bruised feet 
trod, 
What hills of peace or pain he won? 


I hope God smiled and took his hand, 
And said, ‘‘Poor truant, passionate fool! 
Life’s book is hard to understand; 
Why could’st thou not remain at 
school?” 


Nothing so well characterizes this small 
green book as the verse that opens the final 
section. Aubrey De Vere is the poet. 


. ... Grief should be, 
Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate; 
Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free; 
Strong to consume small troubles; to com- 
mand 
Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts 
lasting to the end. 
Florence W. Simonson. 


PERSONALS 


Allen H. Lester of Washington and Prof. 
Alfred C. Lane were among the speakers at 
the Institute of World Affairs which opened 
at Warner, N. H., Aug. 16. 


William H. Curran, a trustee and long- 
time leader in the Church of the Redeemer, 
Minneapolis, Minn., died after a long 
illness on Tuesday, July 22. 


Rev. Arnold Simonson of Bangor, Maine, 
is recuperating from an operation and 
making a good recovery. He and Mrs. 
Simonson are at Sandy Point, Maine. 


Rev. and Mrs. Edgar R. Walker and 
Mr. Walker’s nephew, Hubert Cox of 
Melrose, Mass., were guests of Dr. and 
Mrs. van Schaick Aug. 17 on their way 
from the music festival in Stockbridge, 
Mass., to their home in Albion, N. Y. 


Rev. Hal T. Kearns has been granted a 
brief leave of absence from the Auburn, 


-N. Y., church, that he may serve as direc- 


tor of youth personnel at the N. Y. A. 
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training center in Auburn, where there are 
300 young men in training in the mechani- 
cal trades for defense production. 


Mr. and Mrs. Archie H. Quint of Rock- 
land, Maine, have announced the engage- 
ment of their daughter Frances to John 
Smith Lowe, Jr., son of Dr. and Mrs. John 
Smith Lowe. Miss Quint, a graduate of 
Colby College, is medical technologist at 
Knox Hospital. Mr. Lowe is a graduate of 
Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass., Hun- 
tington Preparatory School of Boston, and 
Boston University. He is employed at the 
Harding plant of the Bath Iron Works. 


Mrs. Edward L. Shinn of 74 Florence 
Ave., Arlington, Mass., announces the en- 
gagement of her daughter, Elena, to Joseph 
W. Gardella, son of Mr. and Mrs. Augustus 
Gardella of 5 Lockeland Ave., Arlington. 
Miss Shinn attended Northfield Seminary, 
Mt. Holyoke College and Katherine Gibbs 
Secretarial School. Mr. Gardella attended 
Worcester Academy and Harvard College, 
graduating in the class of 41. He will 
enter Johns Hopkins Medical School, 
Baltimore, Md., in September. 


Rev. and Mrs. Gerard Priestley arrived 
in Chile from Lima, Peru, on July 8. Mr. 
Priestly conducted the service at the Union 
Church, Santiago, and spoke before a num- 
ber of professional and student groups. 
During a visit to Concepcion he addressed 
the students of the university. In Buenos 
Aires, Mr. Priestley preached at the Ameri- 
can Church and addressed the students at 
Ward College. He is to preach at Emman- 
uel Church, Montevideo, and give a series 
of lectures at the Instituto Tecnico. On 
leaving Argentina, Mr. and Mrs. Priestley 
will attend a number of conferences in 
Brazil before sailing for the United States. 


Obituary 


HAROLD R. CAPRON 


Harold R. Capron, of Milton, Mass., one of the 
most faithful and beloved members of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Roxbury, died at the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital, Boston, on Aug. 11. 

He was born in West Swanzey, N. H., and spent 
his early years there. His wife, who survives him, 
was Ethel Oakman Howes of that place. 

Having been a salesman for many years, he had a 
wide acquaintance in all the New England states. 

At Roxbury he was a deacon and a member of the 
standing committee, being always dependable in 
every hour of duty. 

The relatives left, besides his wife, are his mother, 
Mrs. Ida Capron, of West Swanzey and Milton, and 
his brother, Earle Capron, of Florida. 

The funeral services, conducted by Rev. Francis 
X. Cheney and Rev. George E. Huntley, D.D., were 
held at his home on Aug. 14, and were followed by the 
rites of the Masonic order. Interment was at West 
Swanzey. 


Notices 

ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
The Alabama Universalist Convention will meet 

in the Camp Hill Universalist church Oct. 10-12, 

1941, for the hearing of reports from the churches and 


the transaction of other convention business. 
L. C. Prater, Secretary. 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
Official Call 

The 25th (4th biennial) convention of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church 


AUGUST 23, 1941 


will be held at Tufts College, Medford, Mass., be- 
ginning Monday evening, Sept. 8, and continuing 
through Sunday noon, Sept. 14. 

The program will include the receiving of reports, 
the election of officers, the transaction of business, 
addresses, group conferences and exhibits. 

Robertine Howe Rice, Secretary. 


PREACHERS AT FERRY BEACH 


24, Rev. A. Francis Walch of Yarmouth, Maine. 
31, Rev. Douglas Frazier, Boston, Mass. 


W. U. M. S. OF MAINE 
Official Call 

The annual convention of the W.U.M.S. of Maine 
will be held in the First Universalist Church, Dexter, 
Maine, Sept. 22, 23, 24, for the receiving of reports, 
the election of officers, the adoption of a constitution 
(hereinafter printed) and the transaction of any other 
business which may legally come before it. 

Arlene J. Cate, Secretary. 


CONSTITUTION 


Article I 
Name 


This body shall be known as the Association of 
Universalist Women, Auxiliary to the National Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women. 


Article II 
How Constituted 


This association shall be comprised of all women 
in the state who are members of any local organiza- 
tion which contributes to this association and mem- 
bers-at-large who contribute to the state association. 

The payment of twenty-five dollars ($25.00) at one 
time shall constitute a Life or Memorial Member. A 
gift of one hundred dollars ($100.00) or more shall 
constitute a Patron. 


Article III 
Objects 


1. The objects of this organization shall be to 
consolidate the woman power of the Universalist 
Church for the purpose of enlarging and perfecting 
a growing, constructive program. 

2. To keep in touch with the National Association 
of Universalist Women and co-operate with it in 
every possible way. 


Article IV 
Officers 


1. The officers of this association shall consist of 
a President, Vice-President, Secretary, and Treas- 
urer, three Elective Members and District Superin- 
tendents, one elected for each district in the state as 
defined by the Maine Universalist Convention. These 
District Superintendents, together with the four 
officers and three Elective Members, shall constitute 
the Executive Board. 

2. All officers, Elective Members and District 
Superintendents shall be elected by ballot at the 
annual meeting, and shall continue in office until 
their places are filled by their successors. A majority 
vote of the members shall be required to elect. 

3. No District Superintendent, Elective Member, 
or officer, except the Secretary and Treasurer, shall 
be eligible to more than three consecutive re-elections 
to the same place. 

4, The officers, Elective Members, and District 
Superintendents of the association shall be nominated 
by a committee which shall be appointed by the 
Executive Board at least two months before the 
-annual meeting. Delegates to the national conven- 
tion of the Association of Universalist Women shall 

be appointed by the Executive Board. 


Article V 
Duties of Officers 


1. The President shall preside at all meetings of 
the Association and Executive Board and shall call 
such special meetings as seem necessary. She shall 
-appoint all committees unless otherwise ordered, and 
shall exercise a general supervision of the work. 

2. The Vice-President shall perform all duties of 
the President in the absence of the latter. 

3. The Secretary shall keep a record of all the 
proceedings of the Association and Executive Board, 
-and a complete register of officers of affiliated associa- 
tions with number of members in each throughout 
the state; attend to official correspondence and make 


three annual reports, one to be submitted to the 
Association at its annual sessions, one to the Maine 
Universalist Convention, and one to the Financial 
Secretary of the National A.U.W. She shall take 
charge of all papers and official documents not other- 
wise provided for, and give due notice of all meetings 
of the Association and Executive Board. She shall 
notify all members elected to office or appointed to 
committees, stating their duties. She shall receive all 
money and pay the same to the Treasurer. 

4. The Treasurer shall receive all monies belonging 
to the Association and shall pay all orders which are 
approved by the Executive Board and signed by the 
President and Secretary. She shall hold the title 
paper or evidence of stock or other property belong- 
ing to the Association and submit the same to the 
auditors at the annual meeting. She shall keep 
faithful accounts of her transactions in the books 
of the Association, which shall be annually examined 
and certified by the auditors, She shall keep a 
separate account of the Permanent Fund, and of 
investments and income thereof, which shall also 
be annually examined and certified by the auditors. 

5. The Executive Board shall have the general 
management of the affairs of the Association during 
recess, and shall have power to adopt all needful 
measures for promoting its interests. It shall fill all 
vacancies occurring between the annual meetings and 
make arrangements for the sessions of the Associa- 
tion. It shall direct the investments by the Treasurer 
of all funds of the Association. 

Any measure requiring immediate action shall be 
presented in writing by the President to the Secretary, 
who shall send a copy to each member for her vote; 
these votes shall be returned to the President, who 
shall determine the vote and return the same to the 
Secretary. She shall record the vote and notify each 
member of the Board of the result. 

Meetings of the Board may, in absence of the 
President, be called by the Vice-President or Secre- 
tary. Meetings shall be called on the written request 
of a majority of the Board. A majority of the mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum for a Board meeting. 


Article VI 
Funds 


1. This Association shall establish by receipts 
from legacies and bequests and from fees of Life and 
Memorial Members and Patrons a Permanent Fund 
of which the income only shall be used in the work. 

2. This Association shall send to the National 
Association of Universalist Women thirty-five percent 
of each Life and Memorial Membership fee and fifty 
percent of the fee received from each Patron, adding 
the balance to the State Permanent Fund. 


Article VII 
Annual Meeting 


1. This Association shall be composed in its 
annual meeting of its state officers, Elective Members, 
District Superintendents and delegates from local 
associations, each association to be entitled to one 
delegate for each nine members in addition to its 
President and Secretary, who shall be delegates ex- 
officio. 

Any association having less than nine members 
shall be represented at the annual meeting by its 
President, who, if unable to attend, may appoint a 
delegate to fill her place. 

2. At the hour designated, a quorum of twelve 
being present, the President, Vice-President or 
Secretary shall call the meeting to order, and cause 
the session to be opened with devotions. 

8. Order of Business: (a) Roll Call. (6) Announce- 
ment of Committees, for the session, on Elections, 
Business and Auditing (appointed at least two months 
prior to convention session). (c) Records of last 
Annual Meeting. (d) Report of Executive Board. 
(e) Report of Treasurer. (f) Report of Auditing Com- 
mittee. (g) Annual Address of President. (hk) Report 
of Committee on Business. (7) Report cf Committee 
on Nominations. (j) Election of Officers. (k) Report 
of Committee on Elections. (lI) Reading of the 
minutes of the session for corrections. 

4. Duties of Committees: (a) The Committee on 
Elections shall make a record of certified delegates 
present, shall have full charge of distribution, collec- 
tion, and ccunting of ballots, and report result to 
convention. (b) The Committee on Nominations 
shall report a full list of officers, Elective Members 
and District Superintendents for election. (c) The 
Committee on Business shall consist of one member 
of the Board and two other members of the Associa- 
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tion. It shall receive the reports of the Treasurer and 
Executive Board and report on same; shall present 
for consideration any new measures to be adopted 
and express the thanks of the Association for all favors 
received. 

Article VIII 

Amendments 

This Constitution may be amended at any annual 

meeting of the Association by a two-thirds vote of 
menibers present, provided notice of such amend- 
ment has been given at least one month previous to 
the meeting by the State Secretary through the 
denominational papers. 
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Crackling 


Joan’s auntie was expected, but just 
when she was due to arrive a telegram 
came. 

The child’s mother read it aloud: 
“ ‘Missed train. Will start same time to- 
morrow.’ ” 

After her mother had put it down, 
Joan picked it up. Suddenly she burst 
into a roar of laughter. “Isn’t auntie 
really silly, mummy?” she said. 

“Why, my dear?” asked mother, puz- 
zled. 

“Well, don’t you see,” said the child, 
‘Sf she starts at the same time tomorrow, 
she’ll miss the train again?’’—Answers. 

* * 

“Grandpa,” said a little girl, “I saw 
something this morning running across 
the kitchen floor without any legs. What 
do you think it was?’ Grandpa studied 
for a while and gave up. ‘What was it?” 
he asked. ‘‘Water!’’ said the youngster, 
triumphantly.—Exchange. 

* * 

Mother: “‘When that naughty boy threw 
stones at you, why did you not come and 
tell me, instead of throwing them back at 
him?” 

Junior: ‘‘What good would it do to tell 
you? You couldn’t hit the side of a ga- 
rage.’’—Hachange. 

* * 

A Massachusetts business man (says a 
news item), rewarded a tramp, who had 
found and returned to him his pocketbook, 
containing $14,000, with a hearty hand- 
shake. Well, he wasn’t a snob, anyway.— 
Exchange. 

BS * 

Nervous passenger: ‘‘Don’t drive so 
fast around the corners. It frightens me.’’ 

Taxi driver: ‘““‘Do what I do—shut your 
eyes when we come to a corner.’—Ex- 
change. 


* * 


Two Indians noticed a white man 


cycling. 
Said one: ‘White man very lazy, sitting 
walking.”’—EH xchange. 
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